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Highlights of the Report 



For the Year 

1970 

1969 

Operating Revenue . 

$ 125,868,202 

$ 105,937,058 

Operating Expenses. 

98,528,252 

79,051,918 

Applicable Income Taxes. 

4,177,000 

6,262,000 

Income Before Net Security Losses... 

23,162,950 

20,623,140 

Per Share. 

7.54 

6.73 

Dividends Declared. 

8,139,169 

7,510,710 

Per Share. 

2.65 

2.45 

Return on Capital . 

15.08% 

14.75% 

At Year End 

1970 

1969 

Total Assets . 

$1,988,589,097 

$1,848,956,542 

Loans . 

887,503,322 

921,814,763 

Securities . 

644,169,273 

532,968,227 

Deposits . 

1,657,295,899 

1,510,587,800 

Shareholders’ Equity. 

159,922,722 

146,479,337 

Per Share. 

52.00 

47.74 

Shares Outstanding. 

3,075,688 

3,068,178 

Employees. 

2,725 

2,748 

Domestic Banking Offices. 

83 

83 

Shareholders . 

8,792 

8,931 
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To Our Shareholders, Customers, 
and Employees: 


In many respects the year just completed 
was outstanding. Earnings rose substan¬ 
tially, and in November we recommended 
an increase in the dividend from 65 cents 
per share to 70 cents, payable quarterly, 
the eighth consecutive increase in the 
annual dividend rate. 

During the past two years interest rates 
have generally been at high levels, and 
for a short part of this period rates in 
certain key sectors of the money and 
capital markets reached records. High 
rates had a significant positive impact on 
the short-run earning power of most 
banks. Recently the price of our product 
—money—has dropped sharply, which 
adversely affects our basic earning 
power in the short run. In the longer run, 
a climate characterized by the present 
levels of interest, sustained economic 
expansion and price stability would be 
ideal and, if achieved, would represent 
a welcome change from the severe finan¬ 
cial strains that were inherent in the 
climate that prevailed during most of 
1969 and 1970. An environment of 
economic and financial stability is more 
conducive to growth, is less likely to 
result in credit difficulties, and permits 
the nation’s financial markets to allocate 
credit effectively without distortions. 
Hopefully, by the end of 1971 the country 
will have made substantive progress 
toward these ends. The alternatives vary 
in degree of unpleasantness. 

In any case, we intend to continue our 
policy of carefully providing adequate 
liquidity to accommodate present and 
potential customers during periods of 
financial strain. We believe that this is 
perhaps one of the distinctive character¬ 
istics of a banking relationship with 
Pittsburgh National. 

Over the years we have sought to 
expand our role as bankers for individ¬ 
uals and businesses by carefully identi¬ 
fying their needs and then developing 
the services with which to meet them. 

The variety and the degree of sophistica¬ 
tion of many banking services require 
careful evaluation. Therefore we have 
emphasized the role of our branch 
managers and commercial banking 
officers, the men who can mobilize the 
resources of our organization to meet 
our customers’ needs. 


Along with the growth in our traditional 
areas of service, we have developed 
additional activities. One is our bond 
trading or dealer operation, started in the 
mid-sixties. It was planned that an effec¬ 
tive operation in this area could make 
important contributions to earnings, both 
during periods of declining interest rates 
and during periods of depressed bond 
markets. To date, our plans have been 
realized. 

Another such development was our 
entry into the mortgage banking business 
in November 1969 through the acquisi¬ 
tion of The Kissell Company. Almost all 
of the expectations of that acquisition 
have been realized. The year 1969 
and a large part of this past year were 
characterized by a severe shortage of 
funds for housing, representing a less 
than ideal climate for Kissell in which 
to operate, but despite this, Kissell 
accomplished a great deal. The easing 
of money conditions in the second half 
of the year changed the situation signifi¬ 
cantly, and Kissell's basic earning power 
increased at a time when short-run 
earnings of other parts of our business 
were adversely affected. 

After prolonged debate, Federal legis¬ 
lation dealing with one-bank holding 
companies was passed late last year. 
Unofficially termed The One-Bank Hold¬ 
ing Company Act, the Bill seeks to estab¬ 
lish broad criteria concerning suitable 
areas in which bank holding companies 
can operate. Our activities as mortgage 
bankers seem to be well within the 
boundaries established in the Act. 
Responsibility for translating the general 
concepts embodied in the Act into more 
specific criteria has been vested with 
the Federal Reserve; however, definitive 
interpretation of the Act will require time. 


The Act represents a significant 
achievement. It marks the legislative 
result of long effort to define the areas of 
activity open to the nation’s banks and, 
over a period of time, will result in much 
needed clarification. 

During the year, we welcomed to our 
Board of Directors Lester A. Hamburg, 
Chairman, Hamburg Brothers, Inc.; 
Allison R. Maxwell, Jr., Chairman, 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corporation; 
and R. J. Wean, Jr., President, 

Wean United, Inc. 

Four men retired, all of whom served 
for many years on the Board during long 
and distinguished business careers. 

G. G. Beard, retired Chairman of Wean 
United, Inc., was a member of the Board 
for 14 years and now resides in Massa¬ 
chusetts; Leonard Mudge, who served 
for 21 years, now resides in Florida. 

David L. Frawley, tax consultant, and 
Latham E. Osborne, each served for 
16 years, and have become advisory 
directors of the Bank. 

We expect that the basic factors that 
have dominated financial conditions 
during the past five years will continue 
to be influential during the coming years. 
However, the manner in which these 
factors are manifested will be different. 
Aided by the counsel of our fellow 
directors and the support of the Corpora¬ 
tion’s shareholders, we and our associ¬ 
ates in the Corporation look forward to 
a year of challenge and progress. 


Cordially, 




Merle E. Gilliand 
President 



Merle E. Gilliand 



Frank E. Agnew, Jr. 



Frank E. Agnew, Jr. 
Chairman 


Management Change 

During the year, the Board of Directors 
designated Merle E. Gilliand, who was 
elected president in 1967, as chief 
executive officer of the Bank and of 
Pittsburgh National Corporation. Frank 
E. Agnew, Jr., who served as chief 
executive officer for 15 years, continues 
as chairman of the board of both the 
Bank and the Corporation. 



Environment of 1970 

Real production of goods and services 
by the nation’s economy receded last 
year from 1969’s all time high. Although 
the current dollar volume of purchases by 
all sectors increased, such gains were 
largely the results of higher prices; in 
terms of physical volume, consumer 
demand rose very little, and investment 
demand and Federal Government pur¬ 
chases declined. Residential construc¬ 
tion activity began to improve in late 
summer as mortgage funds became 
more readily available. 

The monetary policy stance of Federal 
Reserve authorities during 1970 was one 
of moderate ease, a marked departure 
from the severe monetary restraint main¬ 
tained during 1969. For most of the year, 
however, increases in liquidity provided 
by the monetary authorities served only 
to offset increased demand for liquidity 
by persons, businesses, and financial 
institutions resulting from a pervasive 
fear of impending financial difficulties. 
High propensities to save among con¬ 
sumers, massive funding of short-term 
obligations by business, and deposit and 
loan policies adopted by financial institu¬ 
tions all reflected in part what will be 
called the credit crisis of 1970. 

Continued monetary ease will become 
truly expansionary as demands for addi¬ 
tional liquidity ebb, a process that 
apparently has begun; and expansionary 
monetary policy, together with stimula¬ 
tive fiscal measures, must in time pro¬ 
duce economic revival. 

Whether such revival marks the begin¬ 
ning of sustained economic growth, 
however, will depend in part on the care 
with which monetary and fiscal tools are 
used. While the 1970 readjustment 
appears to have halted the dangerous 
acceleration of price growth experienced 
during the previous four years, most 
prices are still rising rapidly; inflationary 
expectations remain. If economic growth, 
once begun, is to continue, aggregate 
demand must remain within the limits of 
our productive capacity. 

Personal incomes after taxes con¬ 
tinued to grow moderately last year, 
despite rising unemployment, as the 
result of lower personal taxes, higher 
social security benefits, and Federal and 
other wage rate increases; the personal 


sector was thereby provided the means 
to accomplish the liquidity rebuilding that 
it desired. Consumers used large por¬ 
tions of these increases to add to their 
savings and to reduce their debts. By the 
end of the year personal liquidity posi¬ 
tions had improved significantly. 

Although business investment in new 
plant and equipment and inventory 
slowed markedly during 1970, business 
demand for long-term funds remained 
very strong indeed. This phenomenon 
reflected the desire of the business com¬ 
munity to reconstruct liquidity positions 
which had been deteriorating for many 
years. Although much was accomplished 
as firms actively sought to replace short¬ 
term obligations with long-term debt 
instruments or equity, further rebuilding 
was apparently desired by the end of the 
year, particularly among firms lacking 
prime credit ratings. 

Financial institutions themselves gen¬ 
erally revealed a consensus that signifi¬ 
cant portions of the funds being made 
available by Federal Reserve monetary 
policies should be used to rebuild 
liquidity within the financial system. 
Competition for deposits remained keen 
although relatively stringent loan policies 
were maintained until the end of 1970 by 
commercial banks and thrift institutions. 


Performance 

Changes in Financial Statements 

The Kissell Company was acquired for 
cash on November 24,1969. The Con¬ 
solidated Statement of Income includes 
the results of its operation after that date. 
The inclusion of Kissell’s mortgage bank¬ 
ing activities has resulted in the addition 
of several new captions in the financial 
statements. 

In addition, a new financial statement 
entitled "Consolidated Statement of 
Source and Use of Funds” is introduced 
in this report. This comparative state¬ 
ment shows the contribution from net 
income, and measures the changes in 
asset and liability accounts using 
year-end balance sheet totals. 

Earnings and Dividends 

Income Before Net Security Losses 
reached a record $23,162,950 in 1970 
compared to $20,623,140 for 1969. This 
represents $7.54 per share in 1970, or 
12.1 percent higher than the $6.73 per 
share for 1969. Earnings per share have 
advanced for nine consecutive years, 


a gain of 174 percent, or a compound 
annual rate of growth of 11.9 percent. 

For the year, total operating revenue 
rose $19,931,000 or 18.8 percent, to 
$125,868,000. Contributing to this in¬ 
crease were higher rates of return on 
earning assets and a higher earning 
asset base. Other financial services, 
which include trust fees, mortgage ser¬ 
vicing income, bond trading income, and 
leasing activities continued to increase 
their contribution to operating revenue. 

Total operating expenses were 
$98,528,000, an increase of $19,476,000 
or 24.6 percent. Interest expense 
accounted for most of the added costs, 
because of an increase in interest rates 
and higher time deposits and borrowings. 
As a result, income before income taxes 
and net security losses of $27,340,000 
was $455,000 higher than in 1969. Since 
income taxes applicable to operating 
income decreased by $2,085,000, the 
advance in income before net security 
losses was $2,540,000. 

Net Income, after net security losses, 
reached $21,021,379 or $6.85 per share 
in 1970, an increase of 15.5 percent. 

The comparable figure for 1969 was 
$18,165,247 or $5.93 per share. Net 
security losses, which are the result of 
conversions to securities with higher 
yields, remained at approximately the 
same level as last year, $2,141,571 for 
1970 compared to $2,308,939 for 1969. 

Reflecting the improvement in earn¬ 
ings, the Board of Directors in November 
raised the quarterly dividend to 70 cents 
per share from 65 cents per share in the 
previous three quarters. Cash dividends 
declared in 1970 totaled $8,139,169 or 
$2.65 per share, up from the $7,510,710 
or $2.45 declared in 1969. 

Loans 

Demands for credit for the year as a 
whole were firm. Changes during the 
year, however, were so marked that, in 
effect, the year could be subdivided into 
three parts. The first occupied most of 
the initial quarter of the year, a period 
marked by very tight money markets and 
equally firm demands for bank credit. 
During this period loans outstanding rose 
moderately. By April, indications of diffi¬ 
culty in the commercial paper market 
increased, and by mid-June the banking 



Four hundred twenty-four feet 
above Pittsburgh, the steel skeleton 
of Pittsburgh National's new head¬ 
quarters building was completed in 
August, with the placement of this 
final beam. In mid-1971 staff mem¬ 
bers will begin occupying the new 
headquarters, with completion of 
construction expected by year-end 


Pittsburgh-area 70-unit low and 
moderate income family housing 
development, known as Reed 
Roberts Street Project, is only one 
project sharing in $13 million made 
available in the past two years for 
1,635 similar units to be completed 
under various government 
programs 
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system was heavily involved in providing 
credit to fund reductions in commercial 
paper. As a result, Pittsburgh National 
Bank’s loans outstanding reached a 
record in July. 

This effort insured that public confi¬ 
dence in the commercial paper market 
was restored and as a result, credit 
demands of this type subsided. By the 
end of the third quarter we and other 
banks found diminishing requirements 
for bank credit on the part of our corpo¬ 
rate customers. 

Loan demands were low through the 
fourth quarter, a weakness accentuated 
by the tendency of prime rates to follow 
rather than lead commercial paper rates 
and by continued repayment of bank 
loans from the proceeds of long term 
debt issues floated by a number of our 
corporate customers. 

As a result of these factors, loans at 
December 31,1970 totaled $887,503,000, 
down from $921,815,000 at the end of 
1969. Loans on a daily average basis 
rose 6.7 percent to $896,028,000 for 
the year. 

Commercial loans, the principal com¬ 
ponent of the loan portfolio, totaled 
$609,414,000 at year end, off less than 
three percent from the end of 1969. 

On a daily average basis, however, 
commercial loans increased 4.7 percent 
to $618,301,000. 

Consumer loans at year-end totaled 
$146,265,000, slightly below the 
$153,876,000 outstanding at the end of 
1969. In terms of daily averages, loans 


in this category were $148,569,000, down 
slightly from a year ago. 

On a daily average basis, mortgage 
loans for the year increased $34,514,000 
to $129,158,000. Most of the increase 
is attributable to the inclusion of loans 
associated with our mortgage banking 
subsidiary. 

Income on loans was up 13.8 percent 
to $73,755,000 for the year. The rate of 
return on our loan portfolio increased to 
8.11 percent in 1970; in 1969 our rate of 
return was 7.73 percent. The rates that 
prevailed during most of 1969 and con¬ 
tinued throughout much of 1970, changes 
in the composition of our loan portfolio, 
and the fact that weakness in lending 
rates was confined to the last four 
months of the year resulted in the year- 
to-year gain in overall rate of return. 

The Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
was $19,950,531 at December 31,1970. 
The charges against the reserve include 
$72,221 which represented our un¬ 
secured loans to the Penn Central 
Transportation Company. 

Investments 

During the first half of the year the size 
of our investment portfolio and its matu¬ 
rity structure were maintained. It was not 
necessary to sell securities at depressed 
market values to provide the funds 
necessary to finance customers’ credit 
needs, although by the end of the first 
quarter our holdings of short-term secu¬ 
rities were down sharply from the begin¬ 
ning of the year. 


This money tree, called cash by 
the Chinese, was part of the world’s 
largest collection of primitive coins 
maintained for years in Pittsburgh 
National vaults. Then, following 
instructions in the estate of Howard 
D. Gibbs, the Bank handled 
arrangements tor auction of the 
unique collection 

Video information display, resulting 
from automation developed by 
Pittsburgh National, provides trust 
officers with instant data about their 
customers' accounts, including 
account purchases and sales, plus 
the immediate effects on cash 
balances and total security 
commitments 

Action center for our investment 
banking activity is this "board 
room." Aided by up-to-the-minute 
data on display boards, the staff 
here maintains a nationwide com¬ 
munication network to meet rapidly- 
changing money market and 
capital conditions 
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During a year, Pittsburgh National 
business bankers spend many 
hours inside the offices and plants 
of our business customers. This 
involvement has developed valuable 
insight and experience to help 
provide for our customers’ business 
growth and success 



On-the-spot involvement in the 
heart of the world’s money market 
center is provided by the Bank’s 
New York City office. "Hot line" 
telephone and teletype equipment 
provides instant decision-making 
facilities between New York and 
Pittsburgh 
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type saving instruments contributed to 
growth. Most of the gain in consumer 
deposits was in a 5% savings vehicle 
marketed as an “Investor Passbook.” 

During the second half of the year, a 
15-month pattern was reversed as we 
experienced growth in larger denomina¬ 
tion certificates of deposit issued to 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
and municipalities. This expansion has 
been controlled closely as to total 
amount, maturities, and rates. Most of 
the growth occurred during the third 
quarter and involved short-term certifi¬ 
cates of deposit—short in maturity 
because of our expectations concerning 
interest rates. For example, during the 
second part of the year, our efforts were 
directed toward maintaining the shortest 
possible maturity structure on this type 
of deposit in an effort to benefit from 
falling short-term rates. 

Commercial Paper and 
Other Borrowings 

The Corporation’s consolidated bal¬ 
ance sheet shows commercial paper 
outstanding of $36,255,000. Commercial 
paper is issued by the Corporation in 
maturities of nine months or less to 
finance the carrying of mortgages in 
Kissell’s inventory pending delivery of 
the mortgages to permanent investors. As 
a result, commercial paper outstanding 
is self-liquidating in the sense that most 
of Kissell’s inventory of mortgages has 
already been sold to investors but not 
yet delivered. In addition to the liquidity 
of the transaction being financed, lines 
of credit with 14 banks are maintained 
in an amount sufficient to cover any run¬ 
off associated with stringent conditions 
in the commercial paper market. 

In addition to the caption, “Commer¬ 
cial Paper Outstanding,” our consoli¬ 
dated balance sheet shows $21,473,000 
in “Other Borrowings.” This item prin¬ 
cipally reflects $16,556,000 associated 
with Kissell’s certificated note program. 
Initiated in 1967 byKissellto manage the 
flow of funds into the mortgage market, 
this program involves the sale of notes 
to investors. The notes are secured by a 
pool of mortgages. The maturities of the 
notes outstanding and the underlying 
mortgages are such that the program is 
self-liquidating. 


Service 

Business Banking 

The year closed amidst the easiest 
money market conditions in almost three 
years. Events during the year underlined 
the uniqueness of the type of credit 
extended by commercial banks and the 
fact that there is no substitute for a close 
relationship between a corporation and 
its banker. 

Much of the year was spent applying 
the principle cited in the 1969 Annual 
Report: “events .. . have added a new 
dimension to banking service—mainte¬ 
nance of the ability to provide funds 
during periods of tight money to cus¬ 
tomers with whom we have developed 
close relationships over the years.” 

During the first half of the year, despite 
extremely tight money conditions, we 
were in a position to satisfy the needs 
of our customers both here and abroad 
and to use our resources to develop 
new relationships. As tightness in the 
money markets approached near record 
intensity, we were able to make funds 
available to corporations that had not 
been customers. While the demand for 
funds has since subsided, the banking 
relationships established then continue. 

During the summer the availability of 
bank credit was increased substantially 
by the Federal Reserve's “temporary” 
removal of maximum rate ceilings on 
large denomination 30- to 89-day certifi¬ 
cates of deposit. This made funds avail¬ 
able, and in our case those funds were 
committed to insuring the liquidity 
requirements of our corporate customers. 
This action by the Federal Reserve 
insured that the banking system would 
have sufficient funds to satisfy the special 
loan demands resulting from the strains 
in the commercial paper market. 

During the year we reorganized our 
international banking area. The combina¬ 
tion of these changes and growth in the 
capabilities of the men and women 
involved in this area insure continued 
expansion of international banking 
activities. 

Experiences flowing from the key 
developments that marked the year 
supplemented our more formal efforts 
to insure the continued career develop¬ 
ment of the men and women who man¬ 
age our many relationships with com¬ 
mercial and industrial businesses, state 
and local governments, correspondent 
banks, and other types of financial 


Representative of the scope of The 
Kissell Company services is the 
Community Center area of Reston, 
Virginia. The Kissell Company 
helped to arrange residential and 
commercial financing for this 
7,200-acre development 

An innovation to assist customers in 
the management of their businesses 
is a financial decision analysis 
service. Simulating pro forma bal¬ 
ance sheets, business managers 
can observe the effects of a variety 
of decisions on many other financial 
variables 

A national leader in residential 
FHA and VA mortgage financing, 
The Kissell Company is servicing 
about $1.2 billion in mortgages 
owned by institutional investors 
from its headquarters in 
Springfield, Ohio, supplemented 
locally through its network of 
23 branch offices in 11 states 
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institutions. This involves anticipating 
our customers’ requirements and devel¬ 
oping the individual skills to meet those 
needs. During the year, for example, we 
assisted our corporate municipal cus¬ 
tomers in planning and executing long¬ 
term capital market borrowing programs. 
Activities ranged from advice concern¬ 
ing the timing of long-term financing to 
the preparation of relevant facts for sub¬ 
mission to credit rating agencies. 

We developed a new series of com¬ 
puter programs for correspondent banks. 
One such service involves the compu¬ 
terization of correspondents’ savings 
accounts. In addition, our activities as an 
originator of loan participations for 
correspondents increased sharply, as a 
result of our lead position in several key 
credits that developed during the year. 

We also have committed resources to 
refine and apply financial planning tech¬ 
niques to assist our customers and the 
commercial lending officers serving them 
in planning corporate growth. We have 
developed a series of computer pro¬ 
grams that enable us to project, on the 
basis of stated assumptions, pro forma 
balance sheets and income statements 
for a given corporation for periods up to 
five years. Many aspects of this program 
are unique. It contains a modification 
feature which permits selective changes 
of variables for a stated period. This 
provides a valuable analytical tool for 
our lending officers and also is of 
assistance to corporate managements. 

The man in between—the generalist 
who knows the customer, has an appre¬ 
ciation of his needs, and knowledge of 
our organization's capacities—is the 
key link in providing quality business 
banking service. It is this man who is 
aware of a customer’s international 
financing needs and who organizes our 
own capabilities to meet our customers’ 
requirements. The continued growth of 
our commercial banking officers thus is 
of extreme importance, and during the 
year a variety of formal and informal 
techniques were applied to insure con¬ 
tinued individual growth of these men 
and women. 


Personal Banking 

The key to our approach in providing 
banking service for individuals is the staff 
assigned to our 83 retail branch banking 
offices. They are the men and women 
who relate our many and diversified skills 
and services to the needs of our cus¬ 
tomers. During the year they met a signifi¬ 
cant challenge in the form of intensified 
competition for deposits. The competition 
came from the money markets where 
rates reached record highs. While we 
could not match, and had no desire to 
match, the high rates that prevailed for 
a short time in the money market, we 
emphasized our most important competi¬ 
tive advantages—convenience and 
services. The development and introduc¬ 
tion of several new savings plans were 
important features of this effort. 

One plan, “The Income Passbook” 
introduced in June, offers most of the 
benefits of certificates of deposit— 
moderately long term, an established 
rate—plus the convenience of the pass¬ 
book, normally associated with 
conventional savings accounts. 

In addition to the introduction of new 
savings plans, we continued to increase 
the growth of our regular savings 
accounts. 

The introduction of more services 
during the last four years has been in 
response to our customers’ needs and 
desires. By the end of the year, plans 
were being implemented which would 
enable us to bring together our extensive 
lending and savings services and focus 
them on our customers’ varying needs. 
Our hope is that each of our customers 
will use several of our services, and will 
come to regard Pittsburgh National Bank 
as their main bank. 

To give better service and to provide 
strong psychological reasons for our 
customers to develop such a main bank 
attitude, we instituted a number of 
changes, most of which are small in 
themselves but in combination should 
add new meaning to the concept of a 
main or principal banking relationship. 
Steps have been taken to clarify check 
cashing procedures; we are attempting 
to reduce waiting time at various 
branches through experiments with 
express teller lines. 

By the end of the year, plans were in 
an advanced stage for bringing the 
capabilities of our mortgage banking 
subsidiary, The Kissell Company, to bear 
on the problem of assuring a steady 


flow of funds for financing residential 
housing in the Pittsburgh region. To do 
this, we plan to use our 83 retail branch 
banking offices to take mortgage 
applications for The Kissell Company. 

Our objective is to continue to develop 
services where our customers and 
potential customers indicate a need. 
Innovation has characterized our long 
experience in banking for individuals. 

But we also knew that the key to success 
is the skill of the men and women in our 
retail banking branches in applying the 
specialized programs that they have 
developed to meet the needs of their 
customers. 

Trusts 

The year 1970 was characterized by 
dramatic changes in the investment 
markets which required rapid action on 
the part of our Trust personnel to assure 
that our fiduciary accounts responded 
promptly to our changing investment 
expectations. This was made possible 
because our investment areas had been 
reorganized and the communication and 
response time between the research 
specialists and the account managers 
was drastically shortened. In addition, 
our on-line high speed computer system 
permitted immediate retrieval of account 
information and the rapid execution and 
recording of large volumes of security 
orders. 

The people in the Trust area devote 
themselves exclusively to performing 
counseling, administrative, investment, 
clerical and accounting services for 
individuals, corporations and institutions. 
Records were posted, both as to num¬ 
bers of customers served and assets 
under administration. Assets under ad¬ 
ministration approached two billion dol¬ 
lars. The pattern of growth, which has 
continued uninterruptedly since 1959, 
seems assured for the future since our 
inventory of prospective appointments 
now exceeds two billion dollars in poten¬ 
tial value and involves approximately 
23,000 future appointments. 
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These three passbook plans not 
only provided customers with maxi¬ 
mum flexibility in rates and terms, 
during 1970's rapidly-changing 
consumer savings developments, 
but also enabled Pittsburgh National 
to achieve a broader range of 
savings customers through this 
multiple-product marketing 
segmentation 

To help make branch office cus¬ 
tomer relations less formal, our 
tellers suggested the addition of first 
names to their counter nameplates 
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We received in 1970 the results of 
the latest in the series of analyses of the 
probate records of Allegheny County, 
the largest of the five counties in which 
we have branch offices. This study indi¬ 
cates in five-year periods the position of 
Pittsburgh National Bank, vis-a-vis other 
banks in our service area, insofar as 
appointments as executor or co-executor 
are concerned. The analysis of the period 
ended December 31,1968, indicates that 
Pittsburgh National Bank was appointed 
as executor or co-executor in approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of the wills probated 
in Allegheny County in which corporate 
fiduciaries were named. This is a gratify¬ 
ing expression of confidence in the 
quality of our trust services. We expect 
to do everything in our power to 
continue to merit it. 

Our services to corporations and to 
individuals, through the management of 
employee benefit plans, continues to 
grow at an accelerating rate. At the end 
of 1970 we were acting as trustee of 625 
employee benefit plans, involving 1,700 
companies. 

Our ability to perform our principal 
objective—service to our individual and 
corporate customers and their capital— 
depends upon the availability of compe¬ 
tent and dedicated men and women. 

We were very gratified during 1970 to 
bring into the organization a substantial 
number of unusually talented law and 
business school graduates, as well as 
a number of highly qualified technicians 
placed strategically throughout the 
organization. 

In the difficult financial times ahead, as 
the demands of our customers for per¬ 
sonal and financial services increase and 
become more complex, we are dedicated 
to modifying and adapting our services 
to meet their changing needs, and to 
making available to our account man¬ 
agers a number of highly skilled spe¬ 
cialists so that they are better able to 
serve our customers in the future. 

Investment Banking 

Our activities as a dealer in various obli¬ 
gations of U. S. Government Agencies 
and the notes and bonds issued by 


states and political subdivisions started 
in 1964. In 1968 we opened an invest¬ 
ment office in New York City’s financial 
district to handle underwriting commit¬ 
ments and to broaden our customer base 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions. In 1969 we combined all of our 
activities in this area into one organiza¬ 
tion—the Investment Banking Group. 

This year the Group continued to 
achieve year-to-year increases in bond 
trading profits, advancing to the point 
where it made a significant contribution 
to overall performance. Part of this is 
attributable to the spectacular increases 
in the prices of fixed income securities 
which enabled us and many other 
dealers to realize substantial trading 
profits. But it also reflects the steady 
expansion of our role as an underwriter 
and distributor of securities. For example, 
in the first half of the year, a period 
characterized by almost chaotic condi¬ 
tions in key sectors of the money and 
capital markets, bond trading income 
was well above that for the comparable 
period a year earlier. 

Our principal objective is to offer our 
customers continuing service involving 
day-to-day developments in the various 
sectors of money and capital markets 
in which we are active, plus a view of 
developments that are likely to influence 
those markets in the future. The swift 
changes that characterized the year pro¬ 
vided us an opportunity to apply our 
concept of customer service. In the year 
ahead we expect to expand this concept, 
both in terms of the markets in which we 
participate and in the number of 
customers we serve. 

In addition to serving investors, the 
Investment Banking Group was also in 
a position to advise municipalities that 
maintain a banking relationship with us 
about market conditions, the pricing of 
bond issues, and the submission of 
information to key rating agencies. 

Banks, insurance companies, savings 
and loan associations, and non-financial 
corporations are the types of customers 
served by this group. The group’s activ¬ 
ities help to maintain and to broaden our 
overall relationship with concerns in 
these categories. 


Mortgage Banking— 

The Kissell Company 

The strained money and capital markets 
that prevailed during the first nine 
months of the year had a substantial 
impact on The Kissell Company’s 
activities. Large debt flotations by 
corporations and attendant high rates on 
such obligations reduced the relative 
attractiveness of mortgages as an 
investment outlet for many institutional 
investors. Intermediaries such as mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations, traditionally large investors 
in mortgages, experienced deposit 
stagnation or, in some cases, absolute 
losses as a result of the pull of very high 
money market rates. 

Despite these circumstances, Kissell 
Company was able to originate a record 
$132,880,000 of residential and com¬ 
mercial mortgages. This volume of new 
servicing, coupled with the acquisition of 
the mortgage servicing activities of two 
companies in the southwestern part of 
the country and assumption of servicing 
of the Bank’s mortgage portfolio in¬ 
creased Kissell's mortgage portfolio to 
$1,163,171,000 at year-end. 

Most of Kissell’s revenues come from 
two sources: fees related to the origina¬ 
tion of new loans and income for work 
performed in servicing loans for investors 
including collection of mortgage pay¬ 
ments, remittance of interest, and 
amortization to investors and payment of 
taxes and insurance. A high level of loan 


Dollar Volume of Mortgage Loans 

Closed MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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closing volume and growth in the total 
amount of mortgages serviced provided 
the basis for gains in total income. 

By year-end, the substantial changes 
in the money market and capital markets 
that characterized the fourth quarter had 
improved the relative position of resi¬ 
dential mortgages. Sharp declines in 
rates on corporate bonds and other 
long-term instruments attracted investors 
to FHA- and VA-insured mortgages. At 
the same time, the sharp drop in money 
market rates meant that potential buyers 
of mortgages were in the position of 
having to put to work the funds flowing 
out of short-term market instruments and 
into their institutions. 

To facilitate the flow of funds into 
housing, Congress passed the Housing 
Act of 1968. Contained in the act were a 
series of provisions designed to increase 
the attractiveness of mortgages as an 
investment vehicle for institutional and 
other investors. 

One key section of the act provided 
for guarantee by the Government 
National Mortgage Association (GNMA) 
as to timely payment of principal and 
interest on notes secured by a pool of 
mortgages. This means that, rather than 
acquire many individual mortgages, an 
investor can purchase a note, the security 
of which is a pool of FHA or VA mort¬ 
gages and which also is guaranteed by 
the full faith and credit of the U. S. 
Government. The Kissell Company has 
actively used the various provisions of 


Dollar Volume of Mortgage Loans 
in Service millions of dollars 

---r—---$1400 
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this act, and as the year ended plans 
were well advanced to make greater use 
of the GNMA-guaranteed security. 

The acquisition of The Kissell Com¬ 
pany by Pittsburgh National Corporation 
enabled us to realize a variety of benefits 
during the year. For example, the issu¬ 
ance of Pittsburgh National Corporation 
commercial paper to finance Kissell’s 
inventory of mortgages awaiting delivery 
to permanent investors resulted in a 
material reduction in interest expense 
relative to what would have been incurred 
under alternative financing methods. 

The combined economic and financial 
knowledge resulting from daily partici¬ 
pation in almost all sectors of the money 
and capital markets by various areas 
in the Corporation enabled us to benefit 
from the decline in rates and the corre¬ 
sponding increase in prices of FHA and 
VA mortgages. In consequence, gains on 
mortgages sold contributed to income 
during the year. 

In addition to Kissell’s participation in 
servicing residential mortgages, the 
company has been increasing its mort¬ 
gage banking operation in financing 
commercial real estate. The two acquisi¬ 
tions mentioned above, involving the 
Houston Mortgage Company, Houston, 
Texas, and the Kennelly-Dugan Com¬ 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona, are expected to 
contribute to the further development of 
Kissell’s activities in providing financing 
for commercial real estate ventures. 

On March 10, the Board of Directors 
of The Kissell Company designated 
Philip L. Greenawalt, who was elected 
president in 1964, as chief executive 
officer. Howard B. Noonan, who had 
served as chief executive officer for over 
20 years, continues as chairman of the 
board. 


The People of Pittsburgh National 

No matter how carefully it is structured, 
how clearly defined are its goals, or how 
sophisticated its equipment, an organi¬ 
zation succeeds because of its people. 

A wide range of internal skill-training 
programs were conducted to meet the 
specialized needs of banking in the 
coming decade. During the past year 
many managers completed intensive 
programs developed to help them under¬ 
stand the characteristics of our changing 
workforce. These sessions focused on 
the principles of motivation and com¬ 
munications and their application in 
managerial situations. 

The Corporation continued its use of 
employee attitude surveys to assess 
existing employee relations policies and 
to determine areas of attitudes that 
might be improved. 

In keeping with rhe goal of offering the 
people of Pittsburgh National Corpora¬ 
tion career opportunities instead of jobs, 
259 nonofficial promotions were made 
in 1970 together with 79 officer level 
promotions, including 38 officers ap¬ 
pointed from the nonofficial staff. 

In an effort to determine practical and 
constructive ways to assist in solving 
social problems, the Corporation intensi¬ 
fied its involvement in urban and 
community affairs. 

Since August, 1968, Pittsburgh Na¬ 
tional Bank has participated in a program 
to help minority members of the com¬ 
munity obtain commercial and install¬ 
ment business loans. This program was 
established under the auspices of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development which has turned its em¬ 
phasis from physical renaissance to 
economic rekindling of Pittsburgh’s 
depressed ghetto areas. 

The loans have been approved in 
keeping with the general philosophy of 
this program which is to consider the 
feasibility of the business and the ability 
of the individual to operate the business. 

Concerning the Pennsylvania guaran¬ 
teed college loan program, Pittsburgh 
National ranks second in the state, 
having made approximately 13,000 loans 
for a total of $12,500,000. In its involv- 
ment as measured by the ratio to 
total deposits of such student loans, 
Pittsburgh National Bank ranks first 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Pittsburgh National Corporation 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 


1970 

Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 320,648,818 

U. S. Treasury Securities. 191,124,239 

State, Municipal and Other Public Obligations. 433,326,707 

Other Securities. 19,718,327 

Federal Funds Sold. 57,500,000 

Loans . 887,503,322 

Premises and Equipment. 41,659,819 

Other Assets . 37,107,865 

Total Assets. $1,988,589,097 


Liabilities 

Demand Deposits. $ 863,372,585 

Time Deposits. 793,923,314 

Total Deposits. 1,657,295,899 

Federal Funds Purchased. 52,175,000 

Commercial Paper Outstanding. 36,255,000 

Other Borrowings . 21,473,093 

Accrued Dividends and Expenses. 17,996,342 

Other Liabilities. 23,520,510 

Total Liabilities. 1,808,715,8 44 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


19,950,531 


Shareholders’ Equity 

Common Stock ($10 par) 3,700,000 shares authorized; 

3,075,688 shares outstanding at December 31, 1970 . 30,756,880 

Capital Surplus. 71,337,083 

Retained Earnings. 57,828,759 

Total Shareholders’ Equity. 159, 922,722 

Total Liabilities, Reserve and Shareholders' Equity. $1,988,589,097 


See Accompanying Notes to Financial Statements on Page 19 


r 31 

1969 

$ 270,091,475 
199,348,936 
324,775,463 
8,843,828 
56,050,000 
921,814,763 
28,495,536 
39,536,541 
$1,848,956,542 


$ 812,334,526 
698,253,274 
1,510,587,800 
52,725,000 

67,524,456 

22,547,718 

29,071,155 

1,682,456,129 


20,021,076 


30,681,780 

71,006,599 

44,790,958 

146,479,337 

$1,848,956,542 











































Pittsburgh National Corporation 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statement of Income 


1970 


Operating Revenue 

Interest and Fees on Loans. $ 73,755,019 

Interest on Federal Funds Sold. 3,617,406 

Interest and Dividends on: 

U. S. Treasury Securities. 8,441,024 

State, Municipal and Other Public Obligations. 16,931,577 

Other Securities. 683,686 

Trust and Agency Income. 8,883,348 

Mortgage Servicing Fees. 4,574,717 

Mortgage Origination and Brokerage Fees. 2,684,262 

Other Income. 6, 297,16 3 

Total . 125,868,202 


Operating Expenses 

Salaries and Bonuses. 23,572,677 

Pensions, Profit Sharing and Other Employee Benefits. 4,249,542 

Interest on: 

Deposits. 35,245,224 

Federal Funds Purchased. 7,861,116 

Commercial Paper Outstanding. 2,247,576 

Other Borrowings. 2,155,973 

Net Occupancy Expense. 4,943,417 

Provision for Possible Loan Losses. 1,120,000 

Other Expenses. 17,132,727 

Total . 98. 528,252 

Income before Income Taxes and Net Security Losses. 27,339,950 

Applicable Income Taxes. 4,177,000 


Income Before Net Security Losses 


23,162,950 


Net Security Losses, after income taxes 

of $2,074,120 in 1970 and $2,588,223 in 1969 . 2,141,571 

Net Income before Extraordinary Item. 21,021,379 


Building Abandonment and Demolition Costs, net of income taxes 
of $166,626 . 


Net Income 


$ 21,021,379 


Earnings per Common Share 

Income before Net Security Losses. $7.54 

Net Income. 6.85 


See Accompanying Notes to Financial Statements on Page 19 


1969 


$ 64,790,660 
6,015,188 

7,650,900 

13,152,086 

505,794 

8,763,772 

345,627 

256,466 

4,456,565 

105,937,058 


18,812,615 

3,219,764 

30.489.716 
7,672,090 

426,046 

3,999,971 

935,000 

13.496.716 
79,051,918 
26,885,140 

6,262,000 


20,623,140 


2, 308,93 9 

18,314,201 

148,954 


$ 18,165,247 


$6.73 

5.93 
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Pittsburgh National Corporation 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statement of Changes 


in Shareholders’ Equity 

1970 

1969 

Balance at Beginning of Year. 

$146,479,337 

$134,663,575 

Additions: 



Net Income Transferred from Consolidated Statement of Income 

21,021,379 

18,165,247 

Proceeds from Sale of Stock Under Option Plan. 

405,584 

357,136 

Net Transfer from Other Real Estate Reserve. 

155,591 

804,089 


21,582,554 

19,326,472 

Deductions: 



Cash Dividends Declared (per share: 1970, $2.65; 1969, $2.45) 

8,139,169 

7,510,710 

Balance at End of Year. 

$159,922,722 

$146,479,337 


Consolidated Statement of Source and Use of Funds 


1970 

1969 

Source of Funds 

Net Income. 

$ 21,021,379 

$ 18,165,247 

Increases in: 

Deposits. 

146,708,099 

19,932,447 

Commercial Paper Outstanding. 

36,255,000 


Other Borrowings. 


67,524,456 

Decreases in: 

Loans . 

34,311,441 


Securities. 


103,603,496 

All Other—Net. 


3,512,278 

Total Source of Funds. 

$238,295,919 

$212,737,924 

Use of Funds 

Cash Dividends to Shareholders. 

$ 8,139,169 

$ 7,510,710 

Increases in: 

Cash and Due from Banks. 

50,557,343 

94,502,839 

Securities. 

111,201,046 


Loans . 


102,645,209 

Premises and Equipment. 

14,946,506 

8,079,166 

Decrease in Other Borrowings. 

46,051,363 


All Other—Net. 

7,400,492 


Total Use of Funds. 

$238,295,919 

$212,737,924 


Depreciation, Amortization and Other Non-Fund 
Charges are included in All Other—Net 


See Accompanying Notes to Financial Statements on Page 19 










































Notes to Financial Statements 


1. Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements of Pittsburgh National 
Corporation include the accounts of the Corporation, Pittsburgh 
National Bank and Subsidiary (Pittsburgh International Finance 
Corporation), and The Kissell Company, including Kissell’s 
principal majority owned subsidiaries engaged in mortgage 
banking activities. 

Pittsburgh National Corporation commenced operation on May 

1. 1969 after it acquired, as a result of a corporate reorganization, 
all of the outstanding capital, stock of the Bank (except for 
directors’ qualifying shares) in exchange for shares of its com¬ 
mon stock. The exchange has been accounted for as a pooling 
of interests, and accordingly, the figures included in the financial 
statements for the first four months of 1969 are for the Bank 
and its subsidiary. 

The Kissell Company was acquired by the Bank on November 
24, 1969 as a result of a tender offer to purchase all of its out¬ 
standing shares. This transaction was accounted for as a pur¬ 
chase, and accordingly, the results of Kissell’s operations since 
acquisition have been included in the Consolidated Statement 
of Income. On February 25, 1970, The Kissell Company was 
merged into another corporation and the new corporation re¬ 
named The Kissell Company. Subsequently, The Kissell Company 
stock was acquired by Pittsburgh National Corporation and 
the business is now conducted as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Corporation. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of Pittsburgh National Bank 
and Subsidiary includes the accounts of the Bank and Pittsburgh 
International Finance Corporation. 

2. Securities 

Securities, other than those in the trading account, are carried 
at cost less amortization of premiums. Trading account securities 
are carried at the lower of cost or market value. No recognition 
has been given in the accounts to the accretion of bond dis¬ 
counts. 

3. Pledged Assets 

Securities and loans pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other banking purposes were $341,298,000 at December 
31, 1970 and $270,332,000 at December 31, 1969. 

The Kissell Company has pledged securities and loans of 
$18,722,000 at December 31, 1970 and $67,028,000 at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1969 as collateral for Other Borrowings. (Note 6) 

4. Premises and Equipment 

Premises and Equipment are stated generally at cost, less ac¬ 
cumulated depreciation and amortization. Operating expenses 
include depreciation and amortization of $1,783,000 in 1970 
and $1,397,000 in 1969, excluding depreciation on assets leased 
to customers under direct lease financing agreements. 

A new headquarters building is under construction, and 
scheduled for completion in 1971. As of December 31, 1970 the 
cost to complete this building is estimated to be $14,000,000. 

Long-term leases for the rental of banking and other facilities, 
expiring in various years to 1992, require annual rental payments 
approximating $700,000. 

5. Retirement Plan 


course of business by The Kissell Company consist of the fol¬ 


lowing: 

Notes Payable to Banks and Others, secured by 

$1,849,000 of pledged assets (Note 3). $ 1,674,595 

Notes Payable to Institutional Investors, secured • 
by $16,873,000 of pledged assets (Note 3) .... 16,555,998 

Sinking Fund Debentures, 6%, subordinated to 
bank indebtedness and due in installments to 
1980 . 3,242,500 


$21,473,093 

7. Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


Transactions in the Reserve for Possible Loan Losses were as 
follows: 


1970 

Balance at Beginning of Year $20,021,076 
Provision charged to 

Operating Expense. 1,120,000 

Recoveries on Loans 

Charged Off. 1,495,482 

Less Loans Charged Off_ (2,686,027) 

Balance at End of Year. $19,950,531 


1969 

$18,169,388 

935,000 

1,996,598 

(1,079,910) 

$20,021,076 


In accordance with regulations issued by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in 1969, operating expenses include a Provision for 
Possible Loan Losses which is based upon the ratio of net loan 
losses to average total loans for the most recent five years 
applied to average loans outstanding during the current year. 

The balance in the Reserve at December 31, 1970 exceeds 
the amount allowable for tax purposes by $604,000. 

8. Shareholders' Equity, Stock Options and Warrants 

At December 31, 1970, there were authorized and unissued 
500,000 shares of Preferred Stock, without par value. 

On April 30, 1969, the Corporation substituted options for 
shares of its common stock in exchange for the remaining out¬ 
standing options under the Bank’s restricted stock option plan. 
At December 31, 1970 all such options are fully exercisable at 
$4214 per share, the fair market value at the date of grant, and 
will expire on July 31, 1973. During 1970 options for 3,210 shares 
were exercised and at December 31, 1970 options for 15,802 
shares were outstanding. 

On July 15,1969, the Shareholders of the Corporation approved 
a qualified stock option plan for officers and key employees of 
the Corporation and its subsidiaries. Under the plan, options may 
be granted for an aggregate of 125,000 shares of common 
stock at the fair market value at the time the options are granted. 
The options must be exercised within five years of the date of 
grant. No options may be granted under the Plan after July 15, 
1979. On September 18, 1969 options for 104,800 shares were 
granted at $62% per share (the fair market value on that date). 
During 1970 options for 4,300 shares were exercised, options 
for 2,100 shares were cancelled, and at December 31, 1970 
options for 98,100 were outstanding. 

Warrants, expiring November 20, 1979, to purchase 93,403 
shares of common stock at $80 per share were issued as a 
part of the tender offer to purchase all of the outstanding shares 
of The Kissell Company. 

In November 1970, the Board of Directors of the Bank au¬ 
thorized the transfer of $20,000,000 from Undivided Profits to 
Surplus. 


The Bank has a non-contributory retirement plan covering sub¬ 
stantially all of the persons regularly in the employ of the Bank 
who are at least twenty-five years of age. It is the policy of the 
Bank to pay into a trust fund currently the normal cost of the 
plan. Past service costs under the plan were fully funded in 
prior years. The annual pension cost, as actuarially computed, 
included in operating expenses was $962,000 in 1970 and 
$877,000 in 1969. 

6. Commercial Paper Outstanding and Other Borrowings 

In March 1970, the Corporation began issuing commercial paper 
in maturities not to exceed nine months. The proceeds have 
been advanced to The Kissell Company to finance mortgages in 
inventory which previously had been financed with bank ware¬ 
house lines. 

Other Borrowings at December 31,1970 incurred in the normal 


9. Earnings per Common Share 

Earnings per Common Share is based on the Corporation’s aver¬ 
age number of shares of common stock outstanding during the 
year, giving effect to the shares issued in the April 30, 1969 
reorganization as though they had been outstanding from the 
beginning of the year. Exercise of stock options and warrants 
would not dilute earnings per common share. 

10. Subsequent Event 

On February 18,1971, the Board of Directors proposed, subject to 
shareholder approval at the April 20, 1971 annual meeting, split¬ 
ting the outstanding stock two shares for one, reducing par value 
from $10 per share to $5 per share, and increasing the number 
of authorized shares of common stock of the Corporation to 
8,000,000 shares. If approved, the changes will be effective at the 
close of business on May 20, 1971. 
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Pittsburgh National Corporation 

Ten-Year Comparative Summary 


Income ($000 omitted) (1) 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Operating Revenue. 

. $125,868 

$105,937 

$91,031 

$81,407 

Operating Expenses. 

. 98,528 

79,052 

70,148 

64,551 

Applicable Income Taxes .. 

. 4,177 

6,262 

3,635 

2,079 

Income before Net Security Losses .. 23,163 

20,623 

17,248 

14,777 

Net Income. 

. 21,021 

18,165 

15,485 

14,111 

Per Share Data 





Income before Net Security Losses (2) $ 7.54 

$ 6.73 

$ 5.66 

$ 4.87 

Net Income (2). 

. 6.85 

5.93 

5.08 

4.65 

Dividends Declared. 

. 2.65 

2.45 

2.25 

2.10 

Shareholders’ Equity, End of Year ... 52.00 

47.74 

44.01 

41.63 

Daily Averages 

($000,000 omitted) 

Total Assets . 

. $ 1,791 

$ 1,660 

$ 1,605 

$ 1,518 

Loans . 

. 896 

840 

775 

743 

U. S. Treasury Securities .. 

. 142 

139 

176 

183 

Tax Exempt Obligations ... 

. 385 

342 

369 

344 

Demand Deposits. 

. 659 

645 

619 

577 

Time Deposits. 

. 740 

710 

734 

713 

Shareholders' Equity. 

. 154 

140 

131 

122 

Average Rates Earned 

(fully taxable basis) 

On Shareholders' Equity (3) 

. 15.08% 

14.75% 

13.17% 

12.11% 

On Loans. 

. 8.11 

7.73 

6.80 

6.41 

On U. S. Treasury Securities 

. 5.96 

5.51 

5.13 

4.94 

On Tax Exempt Obligations 

. 8.67 

8.16 

7.19 

6.20 

On Total Securities. 

. 7.91 

7.37 

6.49 

5.75 

On Loans and Securities ... 

. 8.04 

7.60 

6.67 

6.13 

Miscellaneous 





Number of Employees (4) . 

. 2,725 

2,748 

2,242 

2,276 

Number of Domestic Banking Offices. 83 

83 

82 

81 

Number of Shareholders .. 

. 8,792 

8,931 

9,072 

9,342 



revised to reflect reporting 
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1966 1965 1964 


$76,485 

$65,828 

$57,880 

58,463 

50,730 

44,820 

4,641 

3,551 

2,709 

13,381 

11,547 

10,351 

12,216 

11,096 

9,550 


$ 4.41 

$ 3.81 

$ 3.42 

4.03 

3.66 

3.16 

2.00 

1.90 

1.70 

38.97 

37.45 

36.23 


$ 1,422 

$ 1,344 

$ 1,235 

746 

656 

565 

196 

209 

203 

235 

254 

273 

573 

566 

559 

652 

580 

500 

116 

112 

108 


11.54% 

10.31% 

9.58% 

6.20 

5.79 

5.76 

4.73 

4.01 

3.87 

5.89 

5.25 

5.13 

5.36 

4.69 

4.56 

5.89 

5.33 

5.23 


2,315 

2,285 

2,230 

77 

72 

70 

9,505 

9,562 

9,440 


1963 1962 1961 


$52,618 

$48,205 

$46,215 

41,177 

36,100 

33,140 

2,322 

3,650 

4,745 

9,119 

8,455 

8,330 

8,698 

7,944 

10,903 


$ 3.01 

$ 2.79 

$ 2.75 

2.87 

2.63 

3.60 

1.56 

1.52 

1.52 

34.78 

33.46 

32.45 


$ 1,148 

$ 1,045 

$ 975 

481 

440 

427 

210 

224 

237 

285 

211 

149 

551 

561 

541 

455 

352 

311 

104 

99 

97 


8.77% 

8.54% 

8.59% 

5.87 

5.91 

5.94 

3.68 

3.50 

3.38 

4.91 

4.76 

4.98 

4.39 

4.12 

4.01 

5.12 

5.02 

5.02 


2,243 

2,234 

2,351 

60 

59 

55 

9,259 

9,037 

8,863 
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Pittsburgh National Bank 

and Consolidated Subsidiary 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Cash and Due from Banks. $ 320,417,139 

U. S. Treasury Securities. 191,124,238 

State, Municipal and Other Public Obligations. 433,326,707 

Other Securities. 19,718,327 

Federal Funds Sold. 57,500,000 

Loans . 841,718,353 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 41,280,317 

Other Assets . 19,994,164 

Total Assets. $1,925,079,245 


Liabilities 

Demand Deposits. $ 864,185,149 

Time Deposits. 793,923,314 

Total Deposits. 1,658,108,463 

Federal Funds Purchased. 52,175,000 

Accrued Dividends and Expenses. 17,535,208 

Other Liabilities. 22,871,660 

Total Liabilities . 1,750,690,331 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


19,950,531 


Capital 

Capital Stock ($10 par), 3,084,950 shares outstanding. 30,849,500 

Surplus. 90,942,900 

Undivided Profits. 32,645,983 

Total Capital. 154,438,383 

Total Liabilities, Reserve and Capital. $1,925,079,245 


See Accompanying Notes to Financial Statements on Page 19 
Member Federal Reserve System • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ir 31 

1969 

$ 269,645,726 
199,348,936 
324,775,463 
23,323,016 
56,050,000 
856,517,756 
28,094,025 
21,935,102 
SI, 779,690,024 


$ 812,631,266 
698,253,274 
1,510,884,540 
52,725,000 
21,472,794 
28,536,472 
1,613,618,806 


20,021,076 


30,849,500 
70,942,900 
_44,257,742 

146,050,142 

$1,779, 690,024 
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Pittsburgh National Corporation 


Directors* 

Frank E. Agnew, Jr. 

Chairman 

Frank Armour, Jr. 

Paul G. Benedum 
President, Claude Worthington 
Benedum Foundation 

FI. Donald Borger 

Ernest N. Calhoun 
Chairman, Edwin L. Wiegand 
Company, Division of Emerson 
Electric Company 

Robert Dickey, III 

President, Dravo Corporation 

James A. Drain 

Robert D. Ferguson 

Tucker, Burke, Campbell & Arensberg 

Merle E. Gilliand 

President 

Officers 

Frank E. Agnew, Jr. 

Chairman 

Merle E. Gilliand 

President 

Robert W. Christie 

Wee President and Treasurer 


Pittsburgh National 


Advisory Directors 

C. F. C. Arensberg 
William G. Boggs 
John A. Byerly 
Streuby L. Drumm 
David L. Frawley 


Lester A. Hamburg 

Chairman, Hamburg Brothers, Inc. 

A. Douglas Hannah 

Executive Vice President, 

The Hillman Company 

Henry L. Hillman 
President, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Company 

David D. Johnson 

Vice President, Claude Worthington 

Benedum Foundation 

Malcolm E. Lambing 

Senior Advisory Officer 

Robert G. MacDonald 
Senior Vice President, Allegheny 
Power Service Corporation 

Allison R. Maxwell, Jr. 

Chairman, Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
Steel Corporation 


Robert C. Milsom 

Vice President 

Richard R. Winters 

Vice President and Secretary 


Bank 


Philip K. Herr 
Ralph J. Miller 
Latham E. Osborne 
P. H. Powers 
John H. Ricketson, III 


Joseph A. Neubauer 

President, PPG Industries, Inc. 

S. Murray Rust, Jr. 

Chairman, The Rust Engineering 
Company, Division of Litton Industries 

G. Albert Shoemaker 

William J. Stephens 
Chairman of the Board, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation 

George A. Stinson 

President, National Steel Corporation 

R. J. Wean, Jr. 

President, Wean United, Inc. 

George L. Wilcox 

Vice Chairman Corporate Affairs, 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Robert E. Williams 


Alexander L. Robinson 
William C. Robinson, Jr. 
Morton S. Smith 


■The Directors for Pittsburgh National 
Corporation also serve as Directors for 
Pittsburgh National Bank. 



Pittsburgh National Bank 


Administrative Directory 


Administration 

Chairman 
Frank E. Agnew, Jr. 

President 
Merle E. Gilliand* 

Senior Advisory Officer 
Malcolm E. Lambing 

Executive Vice Presidents 
William J. Copeland 
Robert C. Milsom* 

Senior Vice Presidents 
William Boyd, Jr. 

Robert W. Christie— 
Comptroller 
Elmer G. Grant 
Edward V. Randall, Jr. 
Robert S. Taylor 
Edwin H. Yeo, III 

Vice Presidents 
Donnell D. Reed 
James B. Warden 

Vice President & Cashier 
Walter J. Wilson, Jr. 

Vice President & Secretary 
Richard R. Winters 
Assistant Vice President 
George K. Latimer 


Bank Investments 
and Economics 

Senior Vice President 
Edwin H. Yeo, III 
Vice President 
Joe R. Irwin 

Assistant Cashiers 
Joseph C. Lang, Jr. 
John D. Lee 
William H. Riley 

Assistant Secretaries 
Richard T. Brigden 
Charles S. Cornell 
P. David Evans 
Constance C. Schnabel 

New York Office 
71 Broadway 
New York, 

New York 10006 

Assistant Cashier 
Walter L. West 

•Credit Policy Committee 


Commercial 

Banking 

Executive Vice President 
Robert C. Milsom* 

Group A 

Primary Metals, Metal 
Products, Chemicals, 
Glass and Clay; 
Southern States, 
Michigan 

Vice Presidents 
George J. McClaran*-— 
Manager 

Paul B. Caton, Jr.— 
Assistant Manager 
Paul F. Eves 

Assistant Vice President 
David T. Richards 
Assistant Secretary 
James G. Vanasek 

Group B 

Communications, 
Contractors, Coal, 

Motor Carriers, 
Electrical Equipment, 
Engineers and 
Architects; 
Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Delaware 

Vice Presidents 
Robert C. Todd, Jr.— 
Manager 

Edwin A. Hopkins 
George C. Yates 

Assistant Vice President 
Francis J. Murray 
Assistant Cashiers 
Howard R. Burchill 
Frank P. Krasovec 

Group C 

Wholesalers, Retailers, 
Finance Companies, 
Foods, Oil and Gas, 
Paper, and Publishers; 
Midwestern and 
Western States 

Vice Presidents 
William H. Martin— 
Manager 

John W. Creighton 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
James H. Knowles, Jr.— 
Assistant Manager 
Henry A. Vogt 

Assistant Cashier 
James S. Broadhurst 
Assistant Secretary 
Terry K. Gilliam 


Group D 

Correspondent Banks, 
Real Estate, 

Construction, 

Mortgage Bankers, 
Community Facilities, 
Savings & Loans; 

Ohio, West Virginia 

Vice Presidents 
George C. Hendrickson*- 
Manager 

Howard J. Roughen— 
Assistant Manager 
William T. Shields, Jr. 
John F. Thompson 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Tracy E. Greenholt 
John Klacik, Jr. 

Assistant Secretary 
James S. Davison 

Group E 

Equipment Leasing, 
Security Dealers, 
Municipalities, 

Insurance, 

Transportation, 

Utilities, Professions; 
New England, 

New York, New Jersey 

Vice Presidents 
Thomas H. O’Brien— 
Manager 

Charles E. Coates 
Ross E. King 
James F. O’Day 

Assistant Vice President 
Gary J. Zentner 
Assistant Cashier 
Andrew B. Kolesar 
Assistant Secretary 
Richard A. Pollard 

Business Development 

Vice President 
Burr V. Brower 

Women's Representative 
Mary I. Rickey 

Corporate Services 

Vice President 
Don Rose, Jr. 

Credit Administration 

Vice Presidents 
Kenneth S. Boesel*-— 
Manager 
Robert G. Mayer 
Byron A. Miller 
Maurice E. Robinson 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Virginia R. Meta 
Alfred J. Werner 
Paul C. Wilson, Jr. 


Assistant Cashiers 
Albert G. Allen, Jr. 

Joseph R. Amrhein 
William E. Hanes 
Joseph Muner 

Legal and 

Commercial Services 

Vice President & Secretary 
Richard R. Winters 
Assistant Vice President 
S. Knox Hunter 

Assistant Secretaries 
Gerard H. Hamilton 
Anna C. Hoop 


International 

Banking 

Senior Vice President 
William Boyd, Jr. 

Vice Presidents 
Gerard J. Alifano 
Peter F. Browning 

Assistant Cashiers 
John R. Geltz 
Charles P. Mason 

Assistant Secretaries 
Margaret M. Greiner 
Jerome J. Perrino 
Kent K. Wilkinson 

European Representative 
Office 

20 Place Vendome, 

Paris, France 
742-97-89 
Cable PITTSBANK 

European Representative 
Denis de Cazotte 

Nassau Branch 
P. 0. Box 4292, 

Nassau, Bahamas 
Nassau 2-1849 
Cable PITTSBANK 

Manager 
John L. Barnard 


Retail Banking 

Senior Vice President 
Elmer G. Grant 

Vice Presidents 
Ramon E. Dodson 
George W. Hoenstine 
J. R. Marguglio 
R. G. Pfeuffer 
John W. Staley 
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Assistant Vice Presidents 
William F. Naylor, Jr. 

W. S. Russell 

Assistant Cashiers 
Bertram R. Barton 
Eloi J. Freville 
DeWitt J. Peart 

Assistant Cashier & 
Security Officer 
William H. Yost 

Assistant Secretaries 
John E. McGeown 
Howard M. Warman 


Profit and Deposit 
Development 

Vice President 
Lewis E. Orr 

Vice Presidents 
George D. Frey, Jr. 
David L. Tressler 

Assistant Secretary 
Edward W. Baker 


Mortgage Administration 

Assistant Vice President 
John A. Clark 

Assistant Vice President 
John H. Lockhart 

Real Estate Officer 
Ralph L. Sharpe 

Assistant Secretary 
May D. Boyd 

Time Plan Administration 

Vice President 
William T. Gwennap 

Vice President 
James S. Carey 

Assistant Vice President 
Raymond C. Inks 

Assistant Cashiers 
Robert E. Poliak— 
BankAmericard 
Frank C. Weiss 

Assistant Secretaries 
William J. Beran 
Charles R. Gearhart 
Ralph C. Geisler, Jr. 
Robert J. Hunter 
Richard A. Lauderbaugh 
W. E. Rieck 


“Trust Executive Committee 


Trusts 

Executive Vice President 
William J. Copeland** 

Senior Administrative 
Officers 

Vice Presidents 
WiIJiam R. Balph** 
James D. Harlan** 

Personal Trust and 
Agency Department 

Vice President 
James M. Patton** 

Group A 

Vice Presidents 
J. Judson Brooks**— 
Group Head 
Charles W. Dodson 
Watson C. Marshall 

Assistant Vice President 
Mitchell G. Uram 

Trust Officer 
Lawrence M. Knapp 

Assistant Trust Officer 
Robert G. Lovett 

Assistant Secretary 
James R. Smith 

Group B 

Vice Presidents 
William T. Copes**— 
Group Head 
Norman E. Persson 

Assistant Vice President 
Knox Brown 

Assistant Secretaries 
Donald W. Dickson 
Earl F. Wright 

Guardianship 

Trust Officers 
Harry Boyce 
William H. Bingler 

Assistant Trust Officer 
Dorothy J. Bush 

Group C 

Vice Presidents 
George S. Oliver, II**— 
Group Head 
Henry C. Flood, Jr. 
William M. Henderson 
P. Richard Zutterling 


Investment Officers 
Eleanor O. Hathaway 
Donald M. Ringler 

Assistant Secretary 
Robert R. Rankin 

Probate Department 

Vice President 

J. A. Richardson, Jr.** 

Vice President 
John F. Rugh 

Assistant Secretaries 
Thomas J. Barruso 
S. Victor Higgins 

Tax Services 

Tax Officers 
David K. Hildner 
William C. Fecke, Jr. 
Edward C. Holtgraver 
William F. Lancaster 
Paul H. Schwartz 
Harry A. Ulrich 

Group D 

Vice President 
Emerson S. Smith**— 
Group Head 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Charles E. Enlow 
Gary C. Goodlin 

Assistant Trust Officer 
Richard K. Hoskinson 

Group E 

Vice President 
Martin C. Hoffman**— 
Group Head 

Assistant Vice President 
Raoul Pruger 

Trust Officer 
Harry A. Thompson, II 

Business Development 
Department 

Vice President 
Burton S. Holmes** 

Vice Presidents 
Francis A. Devlin 
Roger E. King 
Frank W. Knisley 
Townsend N. Treese 

Assistant Vice President 
Reinald McCrum 

Trust Officers 
John H. McGrail 
Harry J. Sichi 

Assistant Trust Officer 
Virginia R. Dale 


Investment Management 
and Research Department 

Vice President 
Speros G. Drelles** 

Vice President 
Richard F. Burner 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Lawrence Dilworth 
A. Richard Markson 
Harvey M. Spiro 

Investment Officer 
Jackson A. Kirk, Jr. 

Assistant Investment 
Officer 

James D. Miller 

Assistant Secretary 
Thomas E. R. Davis 

Corporate & 

Institutional Investing 

Vice President 
William Dignan, III 

Vice President 
Nicholas Nilsen 

Corporate Finance and 
Management Services 
Department 

Vice President 
James C. Leslie 

Trust Officer 
Charles E. Good 

Corporate and Trust 
Services Department 

Vice President 
Asa W. Smith** 

Corporate Services 

Vice President 
Stanley G. Schade** 

Vice Presidents 
Fred J. Deramo 
William J. King 
Ralph W. Strain 

Assistant Vice President 
Donald R. Vance 

Trust Officer 
Robert E. Ernst 

Assistant Secretary 
Harry W. Ackermann 

Real Estate 

Vice President 
Dudley B. Johnston** 

Vice Presidents 
W. Wiley Warrick, Jr. 

Allen B. Schall, Jr. 
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Administrative Directory (continued) 


Assistant Vice Presidents 
John E. Ellis 
James A. Fishell 
Robert S. Wilson 

Real Estate Officers 
John I. Clinton 
John R. Dougherty 
Harry W. Melcher 
Warren H. Schuetz 
William H. Thomas 

Assistant Secretaries 
Lloyd D. Bennett 
Raymond F. LaFrankie 
Thomas H. Lee 
Robert MacLean 

General Services 

Vice President 
Robert Lennox** 

Assistant Secretary 
Thomas J. Lawry, Jr. 

Account Services 
Assistant Vice President 
Willard J. Van Horn 

Trust Officer 
William S. Raybold 

Assistant Secretaries 
Roy L. Fellabom, Jr. 

Allen J. Necessary 
Marion Pijanowski 
Robert W. Ralicki 

Securities Servicing 
Assistant Vice President 
Albert W. Malone 

Assistant Secretary 
Michael C. Fox 

Staff Functions Dept. 

Planning & 

Personnel Coordination 

Assistant Vice President 
Allen G. Majeski 

Trust Control 

Assistant Vice President 
Karl E. Sparn 

Budget Coordination 

Trust Officer 
Robert L. Reese 


Marketing 

Senior Vice President 
Edward V. Randall, Jr. 

Advertising and 
Marketing Research 

Vice President 
Daniel J. Dougherty— 
Director, Marketing 

Assistant Vice President 
John M. Thornton— 
Manager, Advertising 
and Promotion 

Advertising Officer 
Douglas R. Chambers 

Assistant Cashier 
Kenneth R. Kutcel— 
Manager, Marketing 
Research 

Marketing Research Officers 
Christine F. Davis 
Kenneth P. Gates 

Public Relations and 
Urban Affairs 

Director, Public Relations 
and Urban Affairs 
Wallace Abel 

Public Relations Officer 
William H. Lloyd 


Operations 

Senior Vice President 
Robert S. Taylor 
Vice President 
Bruce H. Reinhold 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Robert W. Kist 
James L. Patterson 

Automated Customer 
Services 

Vice President 
Ronald L. Oakes 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Otto L. Braun 
Wayne G. Evans 
Joseph P. Milasincic 

Assistant Secretaries 
Eugene R. O’Neill 
George A. Shuff 
Joseph F. Sullivan 


Computer Operations 

Vice President 
Eldon J. Moran 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Robert E. McKenzie 
Robert M. Phifer 

Assistant Cashiers 
Joseph E. Hochdoerfer 
Richard Nelson 

Assistant Secretaries 
R. Daryl Hixon 
George A. Sciullo, Sr. 
John C. Zappia 

Operations Services 

Vice President & Cashier 
Walter J. Wilson, Jr. 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Robert L. Conaway 
Edward J. Murphy 
Porter C. Verner, Jr. 

Assistant Cashiers 
George C. Guenther, Jr. 
Louis C. Lewis 
Ralph R. Rau 
J. F. Thomas 

Assistant Secretaries 
John E. Guy 
John T. Judge, Jr. 

William A. Rickley, Jr. 
William R. Skledar 

Planning and Research 

Vice President 
Donald R. O’Leary 

Assistant Vice President 
Donald P. Geisler 

Assistant Secretary 
Malcolm R. Snyder 

Systems and 
Programming 

Assistant Vice President 
William T. Davis 

Assistant Cashier 
Gustav C. Gursc 

Assistant Secretary 
Raymond A. Aufinger 

Time Sharing 

Vice President 
Ronald L. Oakes 

Assistant Vice President 
George F. Cooper 


Control 

Senior Vice President & 
Comptroller 
Robert W. Christie 

Assistant Comptrollers 
Marlyn E. Carle 
David J. King 

Assistant Cashiers 
James R. Kavanagh 
John R. McMahon 
Gary L. Thomas 

Assistant Secretaries 
William P. Geiger 
Laurence D. Goff 
Carl R. Hubacher 
Donald A. Isaac 
Mark P. Lansinger 
Samuel J. Parinella 
Clarence N. Shay 


Audit Department 

General Auditor 
Stuart F. Kaufman 
Auditor 
John L. Bell 

Assistant Auditors 
James M. Byerly 
Robert L. Kinzler 
Robert H. Maroney 
John J. Pscherer 
A. Paul Raybold 
William R. Walter 


Personnel 

Senior Vice President 
Edward V. Randall, Jr. 
Vice President 
D. Keith Sutfin— 
Director of Personnel 
Administration 

Assistant Vice President 
Joseph E. Heard 

Recruitment & Training 
Officer 

Daniel F. Gillis 

Assistant Cashiers 
Paul H. Ingram 
Catherine W. Shryock 
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Pittsburgh National Bank 


Retail Banking—Branch Offices 


Downtown Pittsburgh 

Fourth Avenue 

Thomas N. Wilson, Jr., 

Vice President in Charge 
Thomas DeSafey, Assistant Vice President 
Fred J. Homung, Assistant Secretary 
Michael T. McCann, Assistant Secretary 

Ft. Duquesne 

Donald F. Garver,* 

Vice President in Charge 

Gateway 

Kenneth M. Strader, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Grant Building 

Norbert P. King, Vice President in Charge 
Raymond E. Heh, Assistant Cashier 

Oliver Building 

Henry H. Hinch, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
George A. McGarvey, Assistant Secretary 

Oliver Plaza 

Andrew C. Bergman, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
H. C. Marks, Assistant Secretary 
Jack K. Wolford, Assistant Secretary 

Penn Avenue 

Jay R. Youngs, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Potter Bank 

Thomas B. Smithyman, 

Vice President in Charge 
Robert O. Lyles, Jr., 

Assistant Vice President 
Richard A. Brown, Jr., Assistant Cashier 

Seventh Avenue 

Donald F. Garver,* 

Vice President in Charge 
Esther M. Beiler, Assistant Secretary 


Suburban and Community 

Aliquippa 

Paul A. Vespaziani, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Allegheny Center 

J. D. Beswarick, Vice President in Charge 
T. J. Fincke, Assistant Cashier 
Albert W. Piel, Jr., Assistant Cashier 

Ambridge 

Robert R. Rak, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 


Baum Blvd. Drive-In 

Bryce G. Wallace,* 

Vice President in Charge 

Bellevue 

John G. Rihs, Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Bethel Park 

Joseph D. Howdyshell, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Beverly Road 

Italia A. Pittman, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Bloomfield 

William E. Albitz, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
Nicholas M. Conte, Jr., Assistant Secretary 

Butler and Butler Drive-in 

J. T. Stehle, Jr., Vice President in Charge 
James C. Rooks, Assistant Cashier 
Frank J. Koch, Assistant Secretary 

California 

Catherine J. Venturi, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Canonsburg 

E. F. Gladden, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
Donald R. Smith, Assistant Secretary 

Carrick 

William J. Davey, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Caste Village 

Harry R. Johnston, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Castle Shannon 

Edward R. Fisher, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Charleroi 

Robert A. Lunn, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Cheswick 

Carl E. Szyroki, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Clairton 

Joseph A. Matlak, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Coraopolis 

Albert G. Schardt, Jr.,* 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 


Crafton 

Nevin B. Perkey, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Craig Street 

Kenneth L. McDowell, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
William T. Collins, Assistant Secretary 
Charles E. Wellman, Assistant Secretary 

Donora 

Albert A. Ehrsam, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Dormont 

R. Richard McGill, 

Vice President in Charge 

Duncan Manor 

C. W. Eslep, Assistant Secretary in Charge 

East Liberty 

Bryce G. Wallace,* 

Vice President in Charge 
J. William Alberts, 

Assistant Vice President 
Joel A. Murphy, Assistant Vice President 

Elizabeth 

Robert F. Hoerner, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 
Marcella M. Gadd, Assistant Secretary 

Etna 

Richard J. Schreiner, 

Vice President in Charge 
Erwin H. Betz, Assistant Secretary 

Fox Chapel 

John L. Church, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Great Valley 

Harold A. Koch, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport 

Paul J. Helsel, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Greensburg Eastgate 

Edward W. Persichetti, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Greensburg Plaza 

Donald G. Shirer, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Green Tree 

Harry F. Kessner, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 


*ln charge, two offices 
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Retail Banking—Branch Offices (continued) 


Hampton 

Robert W. Grabb, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Hillcrest 

Irving E. Brown, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Homestead 

Carl A. Erikson, Vice President in Charge 

E. J. Romig, Assistant Cashier 
Richard C. Schneider, Assistant Cashier 

Homewood 

Donald W. Richards, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Jeannette 

R. E. Lins,* 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Lawrenceville 

Thomas H. Reed, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
John R. McNair, Assistant Secretary 

Lebanon Shops 

Richard C. Sherwin, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Lincoln Heights 

R. E. Lins,* 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

McDonald 

Robert V. Aiken, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

McKees Rocks 

Kenneth K. Windsheimer, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Miracle Mile 

David C. Borland, 

Vice President in Charge 
M. Douglas Slusser, Assistant Cashier 
Robert Gelbke, Assistant Secretary 

Monessen 

Gene F. Walters, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Monongahela 

F. Wayne Price, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Mount Pleasant 

James R. Murtha, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 
Walter H. Morrow, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
W. Robert Weisel, Assistant Cashier 

*ln charge, two offices 


Murray Avenue 

Philip J. Lawrence, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Natrona 

Robert L. Stevenson,* 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Natrona Heights 

Robert L. Stevenson,* 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Neville Island 

Albert G. Schardt, Jr.,* 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

New Kensington 

Robert J. Moore, Vice President in Charge 
Joseph Cipollone, Assistant Secretary 

Noble Manor 

Robert J. Morris, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

North Hills 

Harry R. Cams,* 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

North Hills Drive-In 

Harry R. Cams,* 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Oakland 

John W. Hustwit, Vice President in Charge 
Leonard Wright, Assistant Secretary 

Penn Hills 

Ronald A. Harvey, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Rochester Plaza 

Bruce L. Weis, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Russellton 

Marco C. Martini, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

St. Clair 

David L. Digby, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
Drell H. Goff, Jr., Assistant Secretary 

Sewickley 

James W. Kraus, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Shaler Plaza 

Raymond P. Muiter, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 


South Side 

William J. Murison, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
Edwin M. Klaniecki, Assistant Secretary 

Springdale 

Charles A. Borland, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Squirrel Hill 

Norman H. Sanderson, 

Vice President in Charge 
Raymond J. Kuehn, 

Assistant Vice President 
Richard W. Sheets, 

Assistant Vice President 

Verona 

Stephen R. Mialki, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 

Washington 

Joseph A. Chesnos,* 

Vice President in Charge 
Charles R. Clark, Vice President 

Washington Drive-In 

Joseph A. Chesnos,* 

Vice President in Charge 

Washington West 

Isaac Leon, Assistant Cashier in Charge 

West Mifflin 

H. Russell Gibson, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

West View 

Norbert T. Beck, 

Assistant Cashier in Charge 

Wexford Plaza 

Richard W. Webster, 

Assistant Secretary in Charge 

Whitehall 

M. Frank O'Leary, 

Assistant Vice President in Charge 
Raymond A. Fagan, 

Assistant Vice President 
Alfred C. Ludlum, II, Assistant Secretary 

Wilkinsburg 

Robert M. Ingram, Jr.,* 

Vice President in Charge 
William K. Foster, Assistant Secretary 
E. T. Lockyer, Assistant Secretary 

Wilkinsburg Drive-In 

Robert M. Ingram, Jr.,* 

Vice President in Charge 
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Advisory Boards—Retail Banking Branch Offices 


Butler 

J. T. Stehle, Jr., Chairman 
John A. Beck, Jr. 

Walter J. Cramer 
Dr. Carl L. Danielson 
Stephen J. Geibel 
Hy S. Hurwitz 
Ira E. Keck 

Willis A. MacDonald, Esq. 
James N. Monroe 

B. D. Phillips, Jr. 

Marten A. Reiber, Esq. 

A. Craig Succop 


California 

Catherine J. Venturi, Chairman 
John W. Edwards, Jr., Esq. 
George J. Goldberg 
William G. Kegel 
Harold D. McCleary 


Canonsburg 

E. F. Gladden, Chairman 
Andrew W. Cummins, Esq. 
Angelo F. Falconi 
James G. Gregorakis 
Samuel P. Lightholder 
John J. Marosz 
Park Y. Rankin 


Charleroi-Monessen 

Robert A. Lunn, Co-Chairman 
Gene F. Walters, Co-Chairman 
Melvin B. Bassi, Esq. 

Edwin A. Dawson 
Floyd R. Ganassi 
Dean Mori 
Henry Rischitelli 
Michael J. Skirpan, Jr. 

James G. Sutherland 
Gerald T. Vitale 


Coraopolis 

Albert G. Schardt, Jr., Chairman 

John Berola 

Ira F. Bradford, Jr., Esq. 

Nate B. Maruca 
Joseph Talarico 


Crafton 

Nevin B. Perkey, Chairman 
Karl L. Boice, Jr. 

C. Edwin Hultman 
Vincent Rea 
Dr. J. F. Hunter Speer 
Dr. Reed Speer 

Donora 

Albert A. Ehrsam, Chairman 
S. Barry Anderson, Esq. 
Paul N. Barna, Sr., Esq. 
John S. McCans 
Herman J. Miller 
Russell A. Price 


Dormont 

R. Richard McGill, Chairman 
Fred K. Becker, Jr. 

James C. Dickson 
John J. Forney 
George S. Hards 
Warren S. McKay 
William H. Miller 
John B. Nicklas, Jr., Esq. 
Walter S. Smith 


Elizabeth 

Robert F. Hoerner, Chairman 
Glenn C. Jones, Esq. 

Eugene Marraccini 
A. I. Monheim, D.D.S. 

Russell A. Price 
Allen I. Schwartz 


Etna 

Richard J. Schreiner, Chairman 

James H. Brennan 

Robert J. Casey 

Lee A. Donaldson, Jr., Esq. 

James R. Mcllroy 


Jeannette 

R. E. Lins, Chairman 
John K. Best, Esq. 

J. Graff Bomberger 
W. U. Gillespie, Jr. 
Clifford B. Howard 
Benjamin Levin 


Monongahela 

F. Wayne Price, Chairman 
Dr. Glenn Stillwagon 
Clyde G. Tempest, Esq. 
George W. Toothman, D.D.S. 


Mount Pleasant 

James R. Murtha, Chairman 
Gilbert P. Clark 
Paul J. Doncaster 
Paul A. Doorley 
Lawrence W. Rehanek 
Oliver S. Shields 
Ralph H. Stoner 


Oakland 

John W. Hustwit, Chairman 
Paul Autenreith 
William E. Benswanger 
Ernest R. Braun, Jr. 

Fred W. Cotton 

D. Lee Reynolds 
Howard S. Samson 


Homestead 

Carl A. Erikson, Chairman 
Kenneth D. Jones 
Samuel L. Kennedy 
James E. Orris 
R. A. Rundle, Esq. 


Washington 

Joseph A. Chesnos, Chairman 

John M. Campbell 

John W. Chapman 

J. Earl Frazier 

Henry H. Hood 

John G. Lacock 

A. L. Stormwind 

MacDonald Weaver 

Judson A. Wiley 

Russell M. Wylie 


West View 

Norbert T. Beck, Chairman 
Joseph A. Berkley 
Paul W. Brandt, Esq. 

Ernest F. Brant 
R. T. Faessel 
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The Kissell Company 


Administration 


Chairman 

Howard B. Noonan 

President 

Philip L. Greenawalt 

Vice Presidents 
Robert N. Bare— Treasurer 
Richard L. Current 
William E. Eberbach 
Elmer G. Grant 
John M. Harris 
George C. Hendrickson 
K. E. Johnson 
Robert M. Montgomery 
Foster L. Reed —Financial 
Louis M. Sirkis 
Fred R. Thompson 
Secretary 
Oscar T. Martin 
Resident Counsel 
William L. Atteberry 


Branch Offices 


Akron, Ohio 

733 West Market Street 
Manager: 

R. R. Pitney 

Assistant Vice President 

Anaheim, California 

710 North Euclid 
Manager: 

William J. Gerard 
Assistant Vice President 

Atlanta, Georgia 

100 Edgewood Avenue, N.E. 
Manager: 

Sidney A. Lewis 
Assistant Vice President 
Commercial Manager: 

D. Porter Spangler 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Union Building 
Manager: 

Peter D. Shannon 
Loan Officer 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

1011 Provident Tower 
Manager: 

Robert E. Brandner 
Vice President 

Columbus, Ohio 

22 West Gay Street 
Manager: 

Robert G. Kendall 
Vice President 

Concord, California 

1810-A Willow Road 
Manager: 

Thomas J. Wilson 
Loan Officer 


Directors 


Robert W. Christie 

Vice President and Treasurer, 

Pittsburgh National Corporation 

Merle E. Gilliand 

President, 

Pittsburgh National Corporation 

Philip L. Greenawalt 

President 

Robert C. Milsom 

Vice President, 

Pittsburgh National Corporation 

Howard B. Noonan 

Chairman 


Dayton, Ohio 

11 West Monument Avenue 
Manager: 

William F. Brodowski 
Vice President 

Detroit, Michigan 

1905 First National Building 
Manager: 

Robert D. Scheible 
Vice President 

Houston, Texas 

Houston Mortgage Company 
801 C&l Building 
Philip L. Kleas 
President 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

156 East Market Street 
13th Floor—Inland Bldg. 
Manager: 

J. Earl Wilkes 
Loan Officer 

Lexington, Kentucky 

373 Waller Avenue 
Manager: 

Albert A. Smither 
Loan Officer 

Lima, Ohio 

1519 North Main Street 
Manager: 

John E. Beggin 

Louisville, Kentucky 

310 West Liberty Street 
Manager: 

Virgil G. Kinnaird, Jr. 

Vice President 

Phoenix, Arizona 

345 East Thomas Road 
Manager: 

Thomas A. Kennelly 
Vice President 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

960 Ft. Duquesne Boulevard 
Manager: 

Theresa Schneiderlochner 
Loan Officer 

Reston, Virginia 

Kissell-Virginia, Inc. 

11401 North Shore Drive 
Manager: 

Edwin A. Bentley 
Vice President 
San Diego, California 
2550 Fifth Avenue 
Manager: 

Braun D. Collins 

Vice President 

San Francisco, California 

155 Sansome Street 

Manager: 

Joseph Yazzolino, Jr. 

Vice President 

South Gate, California 

3525 Firestone Boulevard 
Manager: 

Thomas Flesia 
Assistant Vice President 

Springfield, Ohio 

30 Warder Street 
Manager: 

John C. Schall 
Vice President 

Tarzana, California 

18345 Ventura Boulevard 
Manager: 

Richard M. Rawlings, Jr. 
Assistant Vice President 

Toledo, Ohio 

626 Madison Avenue 
Manager: 

James H. Petty 
Vice President 
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Promotions 

In accordance with the policy of developing personnel at all levels 
within our own organization to the greatest extent possible, the 
following 65 men and women of Pittsburgh National Bank and 
14 men of The Kissell Company were promoted to officer positions 
of greater responsibility during 1970: 


Pittsburgh National Bank 


James S. Broadhurst 

Assistant Cashier 

Robert W. Kist 

Assistant Vice President 

Richard F. Burner 

Vice President 

Edwin M. Klaniecki 
Assistant Secretary 

Harry R. Cams 

Assistant Vice President 

Kenneth R. Kutcel 
-Assistant Cashier 

Douglas R. Chambers 
Advertising Officer 

Joseph C. Lang, Jr. 
Assistant Cashier 

George F. Cooper 

Assistant Vice President 

Raymond F. LaFrankie 
Assistant Secretary 

Christine F. Davis 

Marketing Research Officer 

Richard A. Lauderbaugh 
Assistant Secretary 

William T. Davis 

Assistant Vice President 

Thomas H. Lee 

Assistant Secretary 

Fred J. Deramo 

Vice President 

Robert Lennox 

Vice President 

John R. Dougherty 

Real Estate Officer 

James C. Leslie 

Vice President 

John E. Ellis 

Assistant Vice President 

Robert G. Lovett 
Assistant Trust Officer 

Robert E. Ernst 

Trust Officer 

Albert W. Malone 
Assistant Vice President 

Wayne G. Evans 

Assistant Vice President 

Charles P. Mason 
Assistant Cashier 

Donald P. Geisler 

Assistant Vice President 

Robert E. McKenzie 
Assistant Vice President 

H. Russell Gibson 

Assistant Secretary 

Harry W. Melcher 

Real Estate Officer 

Terry K. Gilliam 

Assistant Secretary 

Joel A. Murphy 

Assistant Vice President 

Gary C. Goodlin 

Assistant Vice President 

Nicholas Nilsen 

Vice President 

Gustav C. Gursc 

Assistant Cashier 

James F. O’Day 

Vice President 

Gerard H. Hamilton 

Assistant Secretary 

Eugene R. O’Neill 
Assistant Secretary 

Ronald A. Harvey 

Assistant Cashier 

Italia A. Pittman 

Assistant Cashier 

Eleanor Coo Hathaway 
Investment Officer 

Robert E. Poliak 
Assistant Cashier 

Paul H. Ingram 

Assistant Cashier 

Richard A. Pollard 
Assistant Secretary 

James R. Kavanagh 

Assistant Cashier 

David T. Richards 
Assistant Vice President 


William H. Riley 

Assistant Cashier 

The Kissell Company 

Donald M. Ringler 

William L. Atteberry 

Resident Counsel 

Investment Officer 


Robert N. Bare 

James C. Rooks 

Assistant Cashier 

Vice President and Treasurer 


Dennis A. Carter 

John F. Rugh 

Assistant Loan Officer 

Vice President 

Constance C. Schnabel 
Assistant Secretary 

Edward S. Chatfield 

Manager, Investor Reporting 

William E. Eberbach 

Warren H. Schuetz 

Real Estate Officer 

Vice President 

Clarence N. Shay 

Assistant Secretary 

Robert L. Haley 

Manager, Mortgage Accounting 

John M. Harris 

Catherine W. Shryock 
Assistant Cashier 

Vice President 

M. Douglas Slusser 

Assistant Cashier 

Acie W. Hays, Jr. 

Manager, Collections 

Donald R. Smith 

Assistant Secretary 

James A. Higgins 

Chief Appraiser 


H. Warren Holden 

Malcolm R. Snyder 

Assistant Secretary 

Assistant Loan Officer 

Robert L. Stevenson 

Assistant Vice President 

Stephen G. Igel 

Assistant Vice President 

D. Keith Sutfin 

Vice President 

W. Max Kentner 

Manager, Financial Planning 

Gary L. Thomas 

Assistant Cashier 

Sidney A. Lewis 

Assistant Vice President 

David L. Tressler 

Vice President 

J. Earl Wilkes 

Assistant Vice President 

James G. Vanasek 

Assistant Secretary 


Paul A. Vespaziani 

Assistant Secretary 


Gene F. Walters 

Assistant Cashier 


Howard M. Warman 

Assistant Secretary 


Leonard Wright 

Assistant Secretary 


Gary J. Zentner 

Assistant Vice President 
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There are so many good banks 
we have to be better. 

At all banks, tellers should smile. Pens should work. 
Financial advice should be dear and competent. Lines 
should move quickly, even on payday. Statements 
should be easy to understand. Computers should 
speak English. Services should be designed for the 
convenience of the customers. Etc. 

We feel we’re doing pretty well right now. We offer 
good service and good services from all of our 83 
branches. And we have more than half a million 
customers, most of them reasonably satisfied, which 
must mean we are doing pretty well for them. 

But we’re not satisfied. There are a lot of good 
banks around. We have to be better. In big things and 
little things. To every person who comes into any of 

We’re trying a lot of things to be better. Drop in 
any time. Just to see how we’re doing. 


V 

PITTSBURGH 

NflTIONRL 


Positioning itselt as the bank that “has to be 
better,” Pittsburgh National began a long- 
range communications program through 
messages similar to this one, describing its 
customer service attitudes, as well as its 
banking services. 
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